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so distracted with quarrels at home that it could not in-
terfere against him. Further, it was easy for Louis XIV
to exercise influence with our kings, because both Charles
and James were his cousins.

4.  Parliament began by supporting the king;   but, as

he favoured the Catholics, it turned against him.    It Attitude of
would have liked to see him fight for William of Orange
against France, but did not dare to trust him with a
standing army.   Everyone remembered what Cromwell's
army had done.

5.  The Church supported the Crown more steadily
than Parliament.     It  feared   the   Puritan  party,  and
therefore taught that resistance to a king was sinful.   It
was not till James II made an open attack on Protes-
tantism that the Church wavered in its friendship for the
Royal power.

We may now go on to remark some of the chief events
in the course of this second struggle between Crown and
Parliament, which ended, as the first had done, in the
overthrow of a king.

Charles II was wiser than his father. At bottom he
was resolved to do nothing that should, to use his own charie* u,
words, " make him go on his travels again ". He was
also in a stronger position, because Parliament, in the
first enthusiasm of the Restoration, had voted him a
revenue for life. Indeed the Parliament that was elected
in 1661 was so warmly Royalist that it was called the
" Cavalier " Parliament. Charles knew that he would
never get another which would be so friendly, so he kept
it sitting for eighteen years, and by bribing some mem-
bers and making friends of others, could generally make
it do what he wished. Thus, whereas up to 1640 men
had grumbled because. Parliaments sat too little, now they
complained that the same Parliament sat too long.

Charles's first minister was Clarendon, a strong friend